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dark, his mailed feet sunk in the turf, leaning on his 
spear. His face is pale and heavily lined, worn with 
ungentle experience, and lit by a strange light of 
recognition. His pale forked beard falls on his 
breast; behind him a mist of spears. 

This was the scene; very rococo, no doubt, and 
romantic, but so intensely real, so glowing, that I 
could see the pale-stemmed beeches; and below, 
through a gap, low fantastic hills and a wan river 
winding in the plain. I could see the white set face 
of Aeneas, the dark-eyed glance of the queen, the 
frightened silence of the worshippers. G. L. 



THE ROMAN WALL IN BRITAIN.' 

It has long seemed to me unfortunate that, of the 
large number of Americans interested in the Classics 
and in Roman History who visit Great Britain every 
summer, very few ever take the little trouble neces- 
sary to see the remains of the great Roman Wall 
in Northumberland and Cumberland. 

No one needs to be reminded of the capital im- 
portance of this system of fortification in the history 
of Roman Britain, but few realize the profound im- 
pression made by the actual sight of the ruined but 
still imposing wall stretching a score of miles, up 
hill and down dale, in uncompromising defiance of 
natural difficulties, over the boldest heights and across 
the dreariest moors of the northern counties. 

The chief points of interest are easily reached 
from several stations on the railway which connects 
Carlisle and Newcastle. Hexham, an attractive town 
with a fine old abbey church, and Gilsland, a favorite 
summer resort, both charmingly situated, are the 
most convenient headquarters for the visitor who can 
devote several days to his explorations. 

The Roman Wall, commonly called the Wall of 
Hadrian, running from Tyne to Solway, is not to be 
confounded with the more northerly barrier, com- 
monly called the Wall of Antoninus, between Clyde 
and Forth. The latter was built of turf by Lollius 
Urbicus under the orders of Antoninus Pius, who 
reigned 138-161 A. D. It has been completely ruined 
by the contruction first of a canal, and afterwards, 
of the railway from Glasgow to Edinburgh. 

Agricola, whose life was written by his son-in-law 
Tacitus, was in command of the Roman province of 
Britain 78-84 A. D. His chief work was the partial 
subjugation of the great tribe of the Brigantes, be- 
tween Tyne and Humber. The rather obscure lan- 
guage of Tacitus seems to indicate the erection of 
fortresses along the Tyne as well as between Clyde 
and Forth. 

Archaeologists have t/herefore incUned to attribute 
to Agricola the original location of various camps or 
stations along the line of the Northumbrian Wall. 

Spartianus (Vita Hadriani 11.2) directly attributes 
the building of our wall to Hadrian (117-138 A. D.). 

. ' This paper was read at the meeting of The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States held at Princeton University, April 



In 208 A. D. Septimius Severus came with his sons, 
Caracalla and Geta, to regulate affairs in Britain, and 
died at Eboracum (York) in 211 A. D. The same 
Spartianus, apparently, says of Severus (Vita Severi 
18.2) : "As for Britain, the chief glory of his reign 
is that he fortified it by a wall drawn across the 
island terminating at both ends in the ocean ; and 
from this work he received the surname of Britan- 
nicus". 

This attribution of the same work to Hadrian and 
Severus constitutes the chief difficulty in connec- 
tion with our subject. 

A century ago scholars assigned the building of the 
Vallum, a system of earthen ramparts, parallel to 
the wall, to Hadrian, and the construction of the 
stone wall itself, the Murus, to Severus. 

In 1820 Hodgson, the historian of Northumber- 
land, published his theory that the whole system of 
defence, stone wall, earthen ramparts and all, was 
the work of one mind and that the mind of Hadrian ; 
and that whatever Severus may have done was only 
repair and renovation. Supported by the earnest 
adhesion of Dr. Bruce, the chief historian of the 
Wall, this theory held the field during the greater 
part of the 19th century. 

Of late there has been a change in archaeological 
opinion, by reason of the discovery of a sod wall 
(cespiticius murus) in some places in the immediate 
neighborhood of the stone wall. Professor Haver- 
field has been quoted as the chief holder of the 
opinion that probably Hadrian built a wall of sods, 
the remains of which lie buried under the stone 
wall, which Severus, following almost invariably the 
same line of defence, superimposed upon them. This 
is an attractive theory, but we cannot yet say that 
it is definitely established. 

An admirable lecture upon this subject was given 
by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, in the series of University 
of Cambridge Local Lectures, at the summer meeting 
at York 1910. 

The stone wall extended 80 Roman miles from 
Wallsend on the Tyne to Bowness on the Solway. 
It was probably at least 17 feet high and may have 
averaged 8 feet in thickness. At its foot, on the 
north, ran a ditch which may have been 15 feet 
deep and 40 feet wide at the top, with a flat bottom, 
and cut through stone, rock and earth indifferently. 
On the south side of the wall ran a road for the 
use of the garrison. 

About 20 miles of the wall are now visible above 
ground, generally 4 to 6 feet high— the central part, 
crossing the moors of western Northumberland and 
eastern Cumberland. So much has escaped the de- 
stroying hand of the builders of farm houses and 
cattlefolds, and the more destructive operations of 
Marshal Wade who levelled many miles of the wall 
in the i8th century, in order to lay upon its founda- 
tions his Military Way. 
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At varying distances along the wall were the 23 
permanent camps or stations of the garrison, most 
of them built directly into the wall, but a few stand- 
ing free to the south of it. Each was intended to 
accommodate a cohort (600 to 1000 men) of auxiliary 
infantry or a regiment (ola) of cavalry. They vary 
in extent from about 2 acres to nearly 6. Usually 
they have four gates, one on each side; in one or 
two cases there are two eastern and two western 
jgates, making six in all. The names of the stations 
and those of the respective bodies of troops which 
occupied them, in regular order from east to west, 
are known to us from the Notitia Dignitatum,\ 
which probably dates from the beginning of the Sth 
century. 

The majority of the stations have been identified 
by means of inscriptions found in them, correspond- 
ing to the indications in the Notitia'. 

Besides these stations there were about 80 smaller 
fortified enclosures, which we call mile-castles, suit- 
able for 50 to 100 men, and about 320 smaller 
enclosures, hardly more than stone sentry-boxes. 
The latter, hardly a quarter of a mile apart, were 
within trumpet-call of each other. The legend of 
a speaking tube running the whole length of the wall 
seems to be without foundation. 

The wall is to a great extent laid directly upon 
rock which comes close to the surface. Otherwise 
the top-soil was excavated to a width of some 9 
feet and broad slabs of stone laid along both sides 
of the trench so formed. On the slabs were laid 
the stones of the first course. The slabs project 
several inches, the first course one or two inches 
beyond the face of the wall, which is otherwise per- 
pendicular. The two faces are formed of blocks 
having squared ends. The blocks run lengthwise 
into the wall, tapering toward the interior. The 
exposed surface of each is approximately 8 inches by 
10— the length approximately 20 inches. The interior 
of the wall is a solid mass of concrete, stones and 
mortar, filling the whole space from one face to the 
other. No bonding tiles were used. The outer 
stones were evidently selected with care and in some 
cases carried as far as 7 or 8 miles. Ancient 
quarries with still visible inscriptions bear witness 
to this fact. 

It has been calculated that the work must have 
required the labor of 10,000 men at least two years, 
and that it cannot have cost less than $5,000,000; 
also that about 15,000 men -were needed to garrison 
the stations. 

For nearly the w-hole of its course the stone 
wall is accompanied on its south side, at distances 
varying from 30 to 500 yards, by a system of parallel 
embankments, usually three, with one deep fosse, 

^NutitiaDignitatum ofnium tarn civiltum quam militarium. 
—Ed. O. Seeck, Berlin, 1876. 

" The same matter is to be found in C. I. L. VII. 



which often form a more important feature in the 
landscape than the wall itself. 

When the embankments are dug into we find that 
they are not like the earthen wall of Antoninus, 
built of layers of sods, but are simply composed 
of shovelled up masses of earth and stones. 

The object of this work, which we have agreed 
to call the Vallum, and which is apparently without 
a counterpart in any other Roman system of defence, 
is still a mystery. If it were intended to guard the 
defenders of the stone wall against attacks from the 
south it ought always to have chosen the strongest 
position toward the south. According to military 
experts it has obviously failed to do so. 

The present tendency of archaeologists is to the 
opinion that it was not a military work at all. It 
is best to keep this question distinct from the other 
question, itself difficuU enough, of the builder of 
the Murus. 

We owe the preservation of the finest Roman re- 
mains in the north of England to John Qayton 
(1792-1890), a wealthy business man of Newcastle, 
whose country home, Chesters, stands upon a part 
of the wall. In his park, between the house and 
the North Tyne, lies the station of Cilurnum. 

Deeply interested in classical literature and arch- 
aeology, but unable to leave his home and business, 
he devoted Mondays to investigations in his own 
neighborhood. His walks along the line of the wall 
revealed the havoc wrought by landowners and 
farmers. It was hopeless to try to arouse public 
opinion on such a subject, seventy years ago. There 
was no course open except purchase, and before 
his death he had become the owner of five stations 
extending in a series westward from the North 
Tyne. The excavations at Cilurnum on his own 
estate began as far back as 1840. 

The admirable museum, built by his nephew in 
1895 upon the grounds at Chesters, contains the chief 
collection of objects found along the line of the 
wall— coins, pottery, inscribed stones, domestic uten- 
sils, etc., in great numbers and variety'. 

One of the most interesting single objects found 
at Chesters was the military diploma of 146 A. D., 
now in the British Museum with the other three 
previously found on English soil. 

The most curious discovery of the whole region 
was that of the sacred well of an otherwise unknown 

' See a book entitled An Account of tlie Roman Antiouiti^ 
P/!SiIf^ '" '^^ TAt*"" ** Cliester, Nortliumterland: to which 
ihe itl^ ^Inhn'r?' ?='P'^" describiV the Excavations made by 
the late John Clayton, Esq., F. S. A., at Cilurnum, Procolitia 
Burcovicus and other sites on the Roman Wall : w th one hun- 
dred jllustrations and a sketch map of the Roman Wall Lon- 
te Sl'^"^ ^"'! R.vmgtqn, Lfd 1903. Price 2s, 6d. 432 pa^^ 
The book cpntams also historicaf and descriptive chapters and 
rnr,tVT*t?^"?;' ^"tions : on page 76 is a list of^twenty-two pipere 
contn-buted by John Clayton to Archaeolo^ia Aeliana (^«S 
Ki'"'^^*''^!''''''' °",.P%'= ^ 'here is a list of^ over forty papere 
on the antmuities m the Chesters Museum contributed to XrcW 
plogia Aehana and other periodicals by various wrrters includ 
'SSA^Tf'fr'£''^^>^' Hp/gkin and Huebner ; on pJI'290 we 
find a list of fortv-six ancient and modern works, from Tacitus to 
Haverfield, on the History of the Wall. ■ ■ i iciius lo 
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goddess, Coventina, at Porcolitia, the n«xt station 
west of Cilurnum. The well was choked with a 
great mass of miscellaneous objects — some dropped 
as votive offerings, others apparently thrown in to 
conceal them at the time of some catastrophe, per- 
haps the capture or destruction of the post by an 
enemy. There is a classified list of 13, 487 of the 
coins taken from this well, the latest being of the 
time of Gratian (367-383 A. D.). 

One object, of special interest to readers of Taci- 
tus, is a tablet of the 20th Legion, Valeria Victrix, 
with its device, a boar. This was the legion com- 
manded by Agricola when serving as legatus legionis, 
under Vettius Bolanus and Petilius Cerealis, gov- 
ernors of Britain (Tacitus, Agricola 7-8). It had 
come to the island in 43 A. D. with Qaudius's 
invading force; in Agricola's time it was probably 
quartered at Eteva (Chester) ; this inscription shows 
that a detachment of it was serving in Southern 
Scotland in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Of all the stations probably the two most deserv- 
ing of a visit are, first, Cilurnum on account of its 
size and degree of preservation, showing with unu- 
sual completeness the arrangement of a typical statio, 
with its walls, gates, streets and public buildings ; 
with even a villa outside the walls, no doubt the 
residence of the commandant ; on account, too, of the 
extraordinary beauty of its site on the bank of the 
North Tyne in an environment of lovely, soft hills; 
and, second, Borcovicus (Housesteads)\ the second 
station to the west, where we reach the scenic 
climax of the whole region ; the Wall is seen for 
miles in both directions, climbing over the highest 
hills in the midst of the grim solitudes of the bleak 
moors. It is here that the lonely, austere majesty 
of this work of a bygone age makes its deepest 
impression. 

Besides the wall and its stations, the recent excava- 
tions of Corstopitum, close to the village of Cor- 
bridge', 2}4 miles south of the line of the wall, 
and 3 miles east of Hexham, have revealed the exten- 
sive remains of a Roman town, not of a purely 
military character, though no doubt owing its im- 
portance chiefly to its strategic situation upon the 
great road leading north from Eboracum (York). 
Some of the finest and most solid Roman masonry 
ever found in Britain has here been laid bare by 
the excavator's spade. 

As a general guide, the traveller should procure 
Bruce's Handbook to the Roman Wall (the 5th 
edition was published in 1907), London, Longmans, 
Green & Co. ; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Andrew Reed 
& Co. A feature of the book is the map, a yard 

1 Permit required : obtainable gratis at the bookseller's in 
Hexham. 

2 See The Romano-British Site of Corstopitum (Corbridge, 
Northumberland)^ An Account of the Excavations during 1907^, 
by Knowles and Foster ; London and Newcastle —Andrew Reid 
& Co., 1909. 30 pages, with numerous illustrations and dia- 
grams. 



long, folded inside the cover and backed with tough 
muslin. In the high winds of the Northumbrian 
hills it is almost impossible to consult a paper map. 
There is a scarcity of good photographs of the 
region. The amateur with a good instrument, and 
with leisure to wait for spells of bright weather, 
could bring away rich photographic spoils. 
Princeton University. J. H. Westcott. 
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A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited by John 
Edwin Sandys. Cambridge (England) : at the 
University Press (1910). xxv-l-891 pages. 
$6.00. 

First Notice 
The plan of this substantial volume is similar 
to that of the Companion to Greek Studies which 
first appeared in 1905 and reached a second edition 
in the following year. Its aim is to furnish in a 
single work such information as the average stu- 
dent of Roman literature most needs for the inter- 
pretation and elucidation of his authors. For those 
who have not access to many books it is intended 
to take the place of a large number of standard 
works of reference; for those who are within 
reach of good libraries, it is meant to serve as a 
brief outline and as a handy guide to the most 
important literature of Latin Philology and Roman 
and Etruscan Archaeology and Art. 
In the language of the preface, the book 

contains arficles on the Geography and Ethnology of 
Italy, and on the Topography of Rome; on Fauna 
and Flora; on Roman chronology, with Chronolog- 
ical Tables extending from the foundation of Rome 
to the death of Justinian in 565 A. D.; and on the 
Religion of the Romans, Etruscans, and other Italic 
communities. The chapter on Private Antiquities 
is supplemented by an article on Roman Education. 
That on Public Antiquities, which fills a large part 
of the volume, is divided into no less than sixteen 
articles. These include a full description of the 
development of the Roman Constitution, a review 
of Roman Law adapted to the requirements of classi- 
cal students, together with articles on Finance and 
Population and Orders of Society, on Colonies, on 
the Municipal and Provincial systems (with a sur- 
vey of all the Roman Provinces), on Industry and 
Commerce, on Roads and Travel, on Measures, 
Weights and Money, on the Army and the Navy 
(with a historical sketch of the rise of Roman sea- 
power), and, finally, on Public Games and on the 
Theatre. Roman Art is treated under the five 
headings of Architecture, Sculpture, Terra-cottas, 
Gems, and Painting and Mosaic; Literature under 
the three divisions of (i) Poetry to the end of the 
Augustan age, (2) Post- Augustan Poetry, and (3) 
Prose, from Cato, the Censor of 184 B. C, to Cas- 
siodorus, who ceased to be the Secretary of the 
Ostrogothic dynasty in 536 A. D. The same chapter 
includes a sketch of Roman Philosophy, and of 
Roman Medicine ending with Galen. The next 
chapter deals with the three cognate subjects of 
Epigraphy, Palaeography, and Textual Criticism; 



